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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ing his father in his chur¢h at Salem. This 
—— reverend person has been always valued for his 
useful preaching, and his holy living ; and be- 
sides his constant labours in the pulpit, whereby 
his own flock has been edified ; the whole coun- 
try has, by the press, enjoyed some of his 
composures, and, by his hand, the composures 
of some others also, passing the press, have 
been accompanied. * * * * This true Simeon 
is yet waiting for the consolation of Israel. 
This good old man is yet alive ; (in the year 
1696,) arrived unto the 80th year of his devout 
age, and about the 60th year of his public 
work ; and he, that from a child knew the Holy 
Scriptures, does at those years when men used 
to be twice children, continue preaching them, 
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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 298.) 


THE PEQUOD WAR. 


The cause of truth would have been better 
served, by Grahame, had he given us, however 
painful to him, a full account of the destruc- 
tion of the Pequods. It is unpleasant to dwell 
upon human depravity, but sometimes it is pro- 
fitable to trace in well authenticated facts the 
progress and extent of crimes which had their 
origin in erroneous principles. It serves to 
impress upon us the great importance of prin- 
ciples, and what their power is upon the mind 
of man, for good or for evil. It may show us 
how, by slow degrees, the man of integrity and 
religious intent is liable to be turned from the 
direction in which he started, and, impercepti- 
bly revolving, at length be found walking pre- 
cisely toward the opposite point of the compass. 
It was the salvation of the Indians, say the 
eulogists of the Pilgrims, which led them to 


Supposing the reader of these papers might 
his character sketched by the Puritan Plutarch 


have one more opportunity to enjoy the pecu- 
liar style of a biographer so highly extolled by 
Grahame, he shall have a few additional words 
from the same exuberant source, which may 
also serve to introduce to his acquaintance the 
aforesaid Thomas Thacher. ‘Such excellen- 
cies of good men have been set before my 


with such a manly, pertinent, judicious vigour, | 
and with so little decay of his intellectual abili- | 
ties, as is indeed a matter of just admiration.” 
not happen to know who John Higginson was, | 


has been placed before him, and that he may | 


pamphlets from them. For which, that the 
wolves barked more at him than at many other 
men, and would sometimes come with their 
faces hideously blacked, and their garments 
fearfully torn, into his congregation, whereby 
the neighbours were frightened unto the danger 
of their lives, is not at all to be wondered 
at.” * * & 

“ The last that I shall mention. of the excel- 
lencies that signalized this worthy man, shall 
be his claim to the accomplishments of an 
excellent physician. * * * Such an univer- 
sally serviceable pastor was our Thacher.” 

As Mather was the most popular writer of 
his day, we may perhaps learn from his abun- 
dant commendations, what was the standing of 
Thacher and Higginson among the people of 
New England, though we may not feel sure 
how far these commendations ought to be taken 
jfor truth. There are intelligent New England 
| writers, proud as any of their Puritan ancestry, 
who have ventured to doubt the accuracy of 
this distinguished Divine. Alexander Young 
detlares, without any reservation, that he “ took 
no pains to ascertain his facts or verify his 





statements.” And he gives “one instance of 
his utter disregard of accuracy, even when it 
could be easily attained,” which is certainly 
rather startling. “In his life of his father, 
Increase Mather, he states, p. 24, that he 


reader, in the lives that we have written of| married the only daughter of John Cotton ; 
severa! such good men. whe were the excellent} whilst in the Magnalia, i. 260, he asserts that 
on the earth. But if my reader would see a| Cotton had three daughters, two of whom were 


America. It was their destruction, says his-| many of those exeellencies meeting together in | married.” 


tory, which they accomplished. one man, there are not many in whom I could 


“Savage, the learned editor of Winthrop’s 


One of the historical works in best repute in | more hopefully promise him such a sight, than | Journal, states the simple truth where he says, 


New England, is New England's Memorial, | in our excellent Mr. Thomas Thacher.” 


that Cotton Mather has published more errors 


published for the use and benefit of present; “It was his custom, once in three or four|of carelessness than any other writer on the 
and future generations, by Nathaniel Morton, | years time, at subcesive hours, to go over the | history of New England.’” 


Secretary to the Court for the jurisdiction of | tongues, and arts, at such a rate that his good 


But we have wandered from the subject in 


New Plimouth. Boston: printed 1669. Be-| skill in them continued fresh unto the last.| hand—the verification of Morton’s memorial. 


sides the attestation of common report, its accu- | And to all his other accomplishments, there | Whatever may be the fate of Mather, the me- 
racy is specially avouched by two names of| was this added, that he was a most incompa-| morial is likely to stand its ground as a faithful 
high repute, attached to a formal certificate | rable scribe. He not only wrote all the sorts| transcript of the events and sentiments of the 
printed with the book, viz. : of hands in the best copy-books then extant, | times of which it treats ; and on that account, 
“We are willing to recommend unto the| with a singular exactness and acuteness, but| its narrative of the destruction of the Pequod 
reader this present narrative, as a useful piece. | there are yet extant monuments of Syriac, and | fort is valuable. Grahame’s, though substan- 
The author is an approved godly man, and one} other oriental characters of his writing, which | tially the same, is considerably softened. ‘The 
of the first planters at Plimouth; the work | are hardly to be imitated. He had likewise} idea entertained by the victors that this horri- 
itself is compiled with modesty of spirit, sim-|a certain mechanic genius, which disposed him| ble slaughter and conflagration ascended as a 
plicity of style, and truth of matter, containing|in his recreations unto a thousand curiosities, | burnt-offering and sweet smelling sacrifice, 
the annals of New England for the space of 47 | specially the ingenuity of clock-work ; wherein, | highly acceptable to the Lord ; and which re- 
years, with special reference to Plimouth co- | at his leisure, he did things to admiration.” presents, in so vivid a manner, the sentiments 
lony, which was the first, and where the} But above all, “ He was one very watchful/ prevalent in that religious commonwealth, he 
author hath had his constant abode.” * * * | over the souls of his people, and careful to pre- has entirely omitted. 
Signed Joun Hicernson, serve them from errors, as well as vices. But,| ‘The Narragansetts were very earnest to 
“Mar. 26, 1669. Tuomas Tuacuer.” | of all errors, he discovered an antipathy unto| be gone, before the English were very well 
John Higginson was the son of the celebrated | none more, than that sink of all errors, Qua-| rested and refreshed ; especially some of them 
Francis Higginson. Cotton Mather, in one of| kerism;” * * * “and hence, when he knew| which came last. It should seem their desire 
those biographical sketches in which Grahame | of any books left by the Quakers in any houses| was to come upon the enemy suddenly and 
says he excelled Plutarch, informs us, that| of his neighbourhood, he would presently repair | unexpectedly.” ‘So they went on, and so 
John “ was a rich and long blessing; succeed-|to those houses, and obtain those venemous| ordered their march, as the Indians brought 
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them to the fort of their enemy, (in which most | known something of the hardness of the nether have bim ; but if he did p prav that I'd lied, I 


of their chief men were) before day. They | 
approached the same with great silence, and 
surrounded it both with English and Indians, | 
that they might not break out; and so assault- 
ed them with great courage, shooting among 
them, and entered the fort with great speed 5 | 
and those that first entered found sharp resist- 
ance from the enemy, who both shot and grap- 
pled with them. Others ran into the houses 
and brought out fire, and set them on fire ; 


which soon took in their mats, and, their houses | | 


standing close together, all was soon on a flame ; ; | 
and thereby more were burnt to death than} 
were otherwise slain. It burnt their bow- | 
strings, and made them unserviceable. Those | 
that escaped the fire, were slain with the| 
sword ; some hewed to pieces, some run through | 
with their rapiers, so as they were quickly des- 
patched, and very few escaped. 
they thus destroyed, was conceived to be about 
400. At this time it was a fearful sight to see 
them thus frying in the fire, and the streams 
of blood quenching the same, and horrible was | 
the scent thereof. But the victory seemed a 
sweet sacrifice, and they gave the praise 
thereof to God, who had wrought so wonder- 
fully for them, ‘thus to enclose their enemies in 
their hands, and give them so speedy a victory 
over so proud, insulting, and blasphemous an 
enemy. The Narragansets, all this while, 
stood round about, aloof from all the danger, 
and left the whole execution to the English ; 
except it were the stopping any that brake 
away, insulting over their enemies in their 
ruins and misery, when they saw them dancing 
in the fire.” 

The wretched Narragansets perceived not 
that they were 
between themselves and a similar fate. This 
account, be it remembered, does not proceed 
from an enemy of the Puritans, but from one 
of the early Plymouth colonists. He cannot | 
be suspected of having written with any design | 
to detract from the reputation of his people. 
Neither was his strain solitary. We have 
from the great Cotton Mather—that Corypheus 
of New England divinity—some savoury sen- 
tences upon “this butchery of the Pequods, and 
a short notice of some subsequent movements 
to which Grahame makes but brief allusion, 

The Pequods possessed two forts. We have 
just read the fate of one of them. The warri-| 
ors stationed at the other, hearing of the attack, 

marched to avenge their brethren. Mather 
says, they “came up, 300 of them, like bears | 
bereaved of their whelps. ‘They now continued 
a bloody fight, for six miles together ; in which, 
meeting with much loss, notwithstanding their 
making a fort of every swamp in the way, they 
were so discouraged, that for the present they 
gave over. But when they came to see the 


The number | 


aiding to remove a barrier from | 


| millstone, but that with the spirit of that blessed 
‘gospel precept, “ Love your enemies, bless 
\them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
| you, | and pray for them which despitefully use 
you,” it must have been utterly unacquainted ; 

notwithstanding the name of its owner stood 


high enrolled among the honourable Fellows of 
' 


the first school of Divinity i in America—Old 
|Harvard. Four or five hundred men, women 
sand children, perished in that one “ good morn- 
ing’s work. ” How many, in subsequent con- 
flicts, we are not told; but only, that of this 
once powerful nation a feeble remnant was all 
|that remained. And happier, perhaps, we may 
say, when we read of their prolonged suffer- 
|ings, had the whole nation perished in that one 
| dreadful cate istrophe. 

| Can we believe the assertion made by Gra- 
hame, at the close of this lamentable story, 
that “ The colonists had conducted themselves 
with undeviating justice, civility, and Christian 
| benevolence towards the Indians?” How was 
\it possible for men capable of deliberately ex- 
| pressing—long after the excitement of the occa- 
| sion had time to subside—such feelings as we 
| have just cited,—how could such men conduct 
'themselves with Christian benevolence to the 
Indians? It is hard to believe it. He adds, 


| good- will, they experienced the most exaspe- 


all that they reverenced or loved ; aud were 
they must either extirpate those sanguinary 
idolators, or leave themselves and their wives, 
children, and Christian kindred, exposed to a 
far more horrid extermination.” Necessity 
has ever been the tyrant’s plea. The Pequods 
were, on the shewing of the colonial historians 
themselves, a feeble foe. The Puritans could 
have been in no danger of extermination from 
them. Ninety Englishmen sufficed, according 
to Grahame, for the utter destruction of 500 
Pequods in this one slaughter. The ineffectual 
weapons of the Indian rendered him an easy 
victim to the keen edged sword and resistless 
bullet of the white warrior. 

But the Pequods, the few that remained of 
them, were now at the mercy of their conquer- 
ors. Let us see whether we can find in their 


the magnanimity of a noble hearted victor, or 
any trace of the Christian benevolence of which 
Grahame hastold us. If we find them proudly 
insulting, and trampling under foot their fallen 
foe, it will confirm our doubts relative to that 
| previous extension of Christian benevolence to 
which claim has been laid. 
(To be continued.) 








“The lateeccentric mathematician, Professor 


ashes of the fort, and the bodies of so m« iny of| Vi ince, of King’s College, Cambridge, being 


their countrymen terribly barbicued,—w here | 
the English had been doing a good morning’s 
work —they howled, they roared, they stamp- 
ed, they tore their hair; and though ‘they did 
not swear, (for they knew not how!) yet they 
cursed, and were the very pictures of so many 
Devils in desperation.’ 

One would think that the heart from whose 


once in conversation with a person who ad. 
vocated duelling, is said to have thrown his ad- 
versary completely hors de combat by the fol- 
lowing acute and characteristic reply to his 
question: “ But what would you do if a man 
told you to your very face ‘ you lie!’” * What 
end Ido? why I wudn’t knock him down, but I’d 
tell him to pruv it. Pruv, sir, pruv it, I'd say. 


fulness such expressions could flow, must have} [fhe cudn’t, he’d be the liar, and then l shud 





that “In return for these demonstrations of 
rating outrage and barbarity, directed against | 


forcibly impressed with the evaviction, that | 





bearing toward their dejected captives any of 


must e’en pocket the affront, and there | expect 
the matter wud end.’” 


—EeE— 


Glimpse at the Domestic Habits of the Great in 
Southern Russia, 


From Travels in the Steppes of the Caspian Sea, 
Southern Russia, &c. 


BY XAVIER HOMMAIRE. 


“ Two days afterwards we left Kherson, for 
the country seat of the marshal of the nobles, 
where a large party was already assembled. 
The manner in which hospitality is exercised 
in Russia, is very convenient, and entails no 
great outlay in the matter of upholstery. Those 
who receive visiters give themselves very little 
concern us to whether their guests are well or 
ill lodged, provided they can offer them a good 
table ; it never occurs to them that a good bed 
and a room provided with some articles of fur- 
niture, are to some persons quite as acceptable 
as a good dinner. Whatever has no reference 
to the comfort of the stomach, lies beyond the 
range of Russian politeness, and the stranger 
must make up his account accordingly. As 
we were the last comers, we fared very queerly 
in point of lodging, being thrust four or five of 
us into one room, with no other furniture than 
two miserable bedsteads; and there we were 
left to shift for ourselves as we could. The 
house is very handsome in appearance; but 
for all its portico, its terrace, and its grand 
halls, it only contains two or three rooms for 
reception, and a few garrets, graced with the 
name of bedrooms, Ostentation is inherent in 
the Russian character, but it abounds especially 
among the petty nobles, who lavish away their 
whole income in outward show. They must 
have equipages with four horses, billiard-rooms, 
grand drawing-rooms, pianos, &c. And if 
they can procure all these superfluities, they 
are quite content to live on Mujik’s fare, and 
to sleep in beds without anything in the shape 
of sheets. 

“‘ Articles of furniture, the most indispensa- 
ble, are totally unknown in the dwellings of 
most of the second-rate nobles. Notwithstand- 
ing the vaunted progress of Russian civilization, 
it is almost impossible to find a basin and ewer 
in a bed-room, Bedsteads are almost as great 
rarities, and almost invariably you have no- 
thing but a divan on which you may pass the 
night. You may deem yourself singularly 
fortunate if the mistress of the mansion thinks 
of sending you a blanket and a pillow ; but this 
is so unusual a piece of good luck that you 
must never reckon upon it. In their own per- 
sons the Russians set an example of truly Spar- 
tan habits, as | had many opportunities of per- 
ceiving during my stay in the marshal’s house. 
No one, the marshal himself not excepfed, had 
a private chamber ; his eldest daughter, though 
a very elegant and charming young lady, lay 
on the floor, wrapped up in a cloak like an old 
veteran. ‘His wile, with three or four young 
children, passed the night in a closet that 
served as boudoir by day, and he himself made 
his bed on one of the divans of the grand saloon. 
As for the visiters, some slept on the billiard- 
table ; others, like ourselves scrambled for a 
few paltry stump-bedsteads, whilst the most 
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philosophical wore away the night in ing 
and gambling. 
“| say nothing as to the manner i 


nich | 





or aad nocedd 3 a young horse with a long | 
| dishe velled mane, w hose dilated eyes and smok- | and tour ewes have just arrived at this port in 


ing nostrils betokened inexpressible terror. 


A the ship Atlantic from Bremen. 





Imported Saxon Sheep.—F our Saxon Bucks 


These superb 


the domestic servants are lodged ; a good guess | 'lightly- -clad Calmuck, who followed them onj animals were selected from the celebrated 
as so this matter may be easily made from | | foot, immediately sprang upon the stallion, cut | flocks in Saxony, by John A. Tainter, Esq., of 


what I have just said of ‘their masters. Besides, | 
it is a settled point in Russia never to take any 
heed for servants; they eat, drink, and sleep, | 


ter. 


and the notions respecting education that are 
in vogue in the empire. A Swiss gover- 
ness is an indispensable piece of furniture in 
every house in which there are many chil- 
dren. She must teach them to read, write, and | 


the thongs that were throttling 


agility. 


than that which now met our eyes. Some- | 


jup before them. On a sudden the furious 


him, and engaged | Hartford, Conn., one of the be st judges of sheep 
| wee him i in an incredible contest of daring and | and wool in this country, 


He was assisted in 


It would be impossible, I think, for | his choice by Baron de Sprec k, Director of the 
how and where they can, and their masters| any spectacle more vividly to affect the mind | flock. 
never think of asking a word about the mat: | 


These are by far the largest and best 
|formed Saxon sheep we ever saw. Their 


The family whose guests we were was| | times the rider and his horse rolled together on | fieeces are remarkably fine and even, and will 
very large, and furnishe d us with themes| the grass ; sometimes they shot through the|shear very heavy. 
for many a remark on the national usages, | air with the speed of an arrow, and then stop- | Samuel C. 


The “y were purchase ‘d for 
Scoville of Salisbury , Conn., for the 


| ped abruptly, as if a wall had all at once risen | improve ment of his present large flock of na- 
| tive 


Saxons. We consider the 


importation a 


| animal would crawl on its belly, or rear in a/very important one to the country.— JN, Y. 


manner that made us shriek with terror, the n | 
plunging forward again in his mad gallop he | 


speak French, and play a few mazurkas on} would dash through the taboun, and e »ndeav our | 


the piano. 
solid instruction is a thing almost unknown | 
among the petty nobles. A girl of fifteen has 
completed her education i she can do the hon-| 


French romances. 


which | must note our host’s pretty daughter. 
Loubinka, who, thanks to a sound unde rstand- | 
ing and quick apprehension, has acquired such | 
a stock of information as very few Russian 
ladies possess. 


burden. 


Tribune. 


—— 


Cavern of the Early Christians.—A cavern 


No more is required of her; for | in every possible way to shake off his novel| remarkable in an archwological point of view 


| has just been discovered at about eight leagues 


|. “ But this exercise, violent and dangerous as | ‘from Guelma, in Algeria, on the side of the 


it appeared to us, seemed but sport to the Kal- 


sessed both bodies. 
ing streams from the stallion’s 
trembled in eve ry limb. 


coolness would have put to shame the most | 


accomplished horsemen in Europe. 


| M: ilia 
ours of a drawing-room, and warble a few; muck, whose body followed all the movements | immense 


It is hollowed out of an 
calcareous rock, a circular entrance 


Mountains. 


Yet | have met with seve- | of the animal with so much suppleness that one | of seven or eight yards in diameter, is about 
ral exceptions to this rule, foremost among would have fancied that the same thought pos-/400 yards in 


depth, and runs from 1000 to 


‘The sweat poured in foam- | 1200 yards in length, taking an inclined direc- 
flanks, and he | tion, and requires 35 minutes to reach its ex- 
As for the rider, his | tremity. 


A thousand stalactites of various 


forms adorn its inside, and the ground is encum- 


In the} bered with a prodigious quantity of enormous 
“It is only among those families that con-| most critical moments he still found himse If at} blocks fallen from the vault. 


But what gives 


| 
stantly reside on their estates that we still find | liberty to wave his arms in token of triumph ; | it its greatest interest is the number of Latin 


in full vigour all those prejudices, superstitions, 
and usages of old Russia, that are handed down | 
as heir-looms from generation to generation, | 
and keep strong hold on all the rustic nobility. 

No people are more superstitious than the Rus- 
sinns ; the sight of two crossed forks, or of a 
salt-cellar upset, will make them turn pale and) 
tremble with terror. There are unlucky days 


on which nothing could induce them to set out | 


on a journey or begin any business, 

*“ Among the Russian customs most sedulously 
preserved is that of mutual salutations after 
meals, Nothing can be more amusing than 
to see all the persons round the table bowing 
right and left with a gravity that proves the 
importance they attach to a formality so sin- 
gular-in our eyes. ‘The children set the exam- 
ple by respectfully kissing the hands of their 
parents,” 


———————_ 


Dexterous Horsemanship, 


FROM THE SAME, 


[On a visit to a Kalmuck prince and prin- 
cess, an entertainment is given, from a descrip- 
tion of which, we extract the following. } 

“ At last we were presented with different 
kinds of koumis and sweetmeats on large silver 
trays. 

“When we came out from the kabitka.the 
princess’ brother-in-law took us to a herd of 
wild horses, where one of the most extraordi- 
nary scenes awaited us. The moment we 
were perceived, five or six mounted men, armed 
with long lassoes, rushed into the middle of the 
taboun, (herd of horses,) keeping their eyes 
constantly fixed on the young prince, who was 
to point out the animal they should seize. The 
signal being given, they instantly galloped for- 


|and in spite of the indomitable humour of his | 
| steed, he had sufficient command over it to| 
| keep it almost always within the circle of our | 

vision. Atas signal from the prince, two horse- 
men, who had ‘kept as close as possible tu the 
daring centaur, seized him with amazing quick- 
ness ‘and galloped away with him before we 
‘fad time to comprehend this new manceuvre. 
The horse, for a moment stupified, soon made 
off at full speed, and was lost in the midst of 
the herd. ‘These performances were repeated 
iseveral times without a single rider suffering 


=e be thrown. 


“But what was our amazement when we 
saw a boy of ten years come forward to under- 
take the same exploit! They selected for him 
a young white stallion of great size, 
fiery bounds and desperate efforts to break his 
bonds, indicated a most violent temper. 

“| will not attempt to depict our intense 
emotions during this new conflict. This child, 
who, like the other riders, had only the horse’s 
mane to cling to, afforded an example of the 
power of reasoning over instinct and brute 
force, For some minutes he maintained his 
difficult position with heroic intrepidity. At 
last, to our great relief, a horseman rode up to 
him, caught him up in his outstretched arm, 
and threw him on the croup behind him.” 

osinemeifiiaeen 

Locusts.—The Washington, Pa., Reporter of 
May 29th, says the locusts are here! ‘The 
woods are vocal with their music. Untold 
millions cluster upon the boughs of the forest 
trees, and the orchards are literally black with 
them. Whether or not our fruit trees are to 
fall a prey to their voracity, or only their foli- 
age is to sufler, future observations must de- 
cide. 


SS 


whose | 


| 





inscriptions at the entrance. They are for the 
most part illegible, but the name of Donatus is 
to be decyphered in more places than one. It 
belongs to the earlier times of Christianity, as 
the names of unknown martyrs appear, and 
there is no doubt the cavern was the refuge of 
the then persecuted Christians. The Arabs 
have many fabulous legends on the subject, and 
dread entering it, lest the ‘y should be seized and 
detained by an evil genius or spirit. And yet 
it was an Arab, the C hief Deradji Ben Kerad, 

who led some Frenchmen into this cave, the 
silence of which had not been before disturbed 
for ages.—Gulignant. 





A Pet Lion.—Arrived at Medeah, in spite 
of its now containing a comfortable French inn, 
“mirrors and all,” there could be no longer 
much mistake as to the quarter of the globe. 
When visiting the French officer in command, 
General Marey, our travellers were introduced 
to a household favourite of its kind, as peculiar 
as Prince Puckler Muskau’s Abyssinian ;— 

“in a few minutes the door opened and the 
lion entered the room, the man only leading 
him by a tuft of his mane. He was a magnifi- 
cent animal, two years old, and full grown, all 
but his mane, which, although only a foot long, 
made, nevertheless, a respectable appearance ; 
he did not seem to care about our being stran- 
gers, but walking about the room like a large 
dog, permitted us to take liberties with him, 
such as patting him, shaking a paw, and mak- 
ing him exhibit his teeth and claws. He 
showed, however, a marked predilection in 
favour of his old acquaintances, and lying 
down before them, turned on his back to be 
scratched., After a scratch or two, he began 
to yawn, and was fairly settling himself for a 
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not 


nap, when a cigar was puffed in his face—a| For‘ The Friend,” mber having ever tasted them, | cannot 
proceeding he evidently did not approve of.—| Notes on Natural History. say their sweetness, but at any rate they 
Rising in a hurry, curling up his lips, and| No. 7. furn very grateful repast to the ants, which 
wrinkling his nose he exposed to view a splen- ma¥ often be seen travelling over the aphides, 
did set of teeth—a sure sign that he was not HONEY DEW. sucking up the liquid which exudes from them, 


pleased. A hearty sneeze seemed to restore | What is the cause of that sweet and glutin- 
him to good temper; and bearing no malice, | ous fluid called Honey Dew, often seen upon 
he returned a friendly pat, bestowed upon him| the leaves in summer ! 

by Captain Martenot, who had been the aggres-| _ have at different timesobserved on the leaves| cow. ‘The ants are said to take great care of 
sor, by rubbing his head caressingly against |of plants in the summer season drops of fluid, | these aphides, sometimes protecting them, by 


his knees,”—Kennedy’s Algeria and Tunis. | though they did not all appear to be of the! building a cover around them of sticks, straws, 


and even stroking them with their antenna or 
feelers, to induce them to pour out a fresh sup- 
ply ; just as a milkmaid operates in milking a 


steams ecaamscsas aceasta 


|same kind or to arise from the same source. | &c., and sometimes carrying them from one 
For“ The Friend.” | Which of these, or whether any of them, are| place to another. 
EARTH intended by the term “ Honey Dew,” I do not} Near the white pine tree, which has been 


initia ety sibeeein ie, know. I will therefore simply describe them, | mentioned before as infested with aphides, is a 


j and the sources from which they proceeded, so | large colony of black ants, and in the summer 
QO! earth what are thy charms, that vainly we 


: ; mee far as | conveniently can. there are two currents of ants constantly flow- 
So fondly cling to all within thy bound, f win h f the Vir-|j 2 

Why should we be so loth to part with thee, _ The young leaves and branches of the Vir-| ing, one up and the other down the tree ; the 
Why love to press in sorrow’s weary round ? ginia creeper, which lines a considerable part} ants in the former on their way to visit their 
Earth, earth, what is there in thy wide domain, of the front wall of the house, — often stud- dairy, and those in the latter returning to their 
To satiofy the longing, thirsty soul ; ded with small sparkling points, resembling} nest. So universally do the ants look to the 
What pleasures do thy bounded views contain, minute drops of dew. Sometime ago, I paid | aphides for a supply of food, that whenever we 
‘That can the lofty spirit’s flight control ? considerable attention to them, examined them | find extensive collections of one insect, there is 
There’s nought upon this lowly dwelling place, with a microscope, watched them from day to| good reason to suspect that the other is not far 
Can furnish peace to the conflicted mind, day, and experimented upon them, but could| off. A mile or two N. W. of West Chester is 
There’s nought upon thy lovely changing face, come to no satisfactory conclusion as to their|a number of very large ant hills, containing 


The soaring, struggling spirit here to bind. nature. ‘They were liquid globules enveloped | many thousands of inhabitants, Some of our 


Though hope may promise happier hours tocome, |i a@ transparent coat. ‘This led me to suspect} friends who were interested in such subjects, paid 
Cot we beguiled look forward to the day, that they might be the eggs of some insect. | them a visit a few years since, and found them 
Tier bapsteaes cereiee one Tae wae home, Whether that was the case ; or whether they | frequenting some neighbouring oak trees, on 

, were particles of sap that had exuded through} whose leaves they found, as they expected, a 





Yet blind the captive heart that thus is led, holes in the plant, made by insects ; or whe-| supply of aphides. 

To seek on earth a state of real bliss, ther they were secretions from the plant itself,|} 1 could mention several similar cases, but 

Groping in darkness, half our journey sped, aaa - | Saal | th h I I id h about “H 

ok tale thather Guild ee tack Gees Get analogous to the pimples that come upon the} perhaps I have said enough about oney 
, human face, I cannot say. Dew” and its accompaniments. 

But in that world by mortals never trod, There are many species of plants, on which 

Our happy spirits may forever rest ; . . 1 il 

When the frail body slumbers with the sod, we find during the summer, numerous sma stbiisdiaalitiaiiie 

The soul may wing to mansions of the blest. insects of various kinds, but all belonging to , a 

Cp ehMac Cictdictinds bo eet eet eae one family. ‘The branches of the common al-| A hive of bees in front of the house, swarmed 

Compared with one that never can dean : der are often completely covered with a tolera-|on a Sixth day in the Fifth month, 1844. For 

Where flowers primeval shall forever bloom, bly large variety, coated with a long white|some time previous the hive seemed crowd- 

And ceaseless song and incense greet our way. fuzz, which makes the branches appear as if|ed with bees, and on warm days, they 

Though here our path may be beset with snares enveloped in raw cotton. hung in large clusters on the outside reach- 

’ . . . . . . 
Yet brief the journey ; then be thou content, A small white pine tree in the neighbour-| ing several inches below the bottom of the 


Though toil be thine, and many doubts and fears, |hood was infested during the past summer!boards which formed the sides of their 
These are to cleanse and purify thee sent. and the previous one, with multitudes of an- lhouse. In reply to the question, “ When will 
Then, oh my soul, be it thy constant care, other kind, smaller and of a black colour, and# they be likely to swarm?” a friend acquaint- 
Whilst travelling through this short, but weary life, | striped with white lines. ed with their habits said, that he had been look- 
‘To seek for aid thy spirit to prepare, Those who have kept rose bushes in pots | ing for it while the apple trees were in blossom, 
‘To join WER Chaes ‘who conquered in the strift. that they might refresh their eyes with the| but that now he hardly expected they would, 
Strive, humbly strive, to bear thy daily cross, sight of flowers and green leaves, amid the/|until the white clover came out in flower, 
Through all the journey to the world of bliss ; snow and ice of winter, have often noticed a|though perhaps they might when the locust 
Whenaas Gay tarthn Sabanse eign oe this |third species very small and crowded on the| trees began to bloom. It appears that these 
KJ. leaves and young shoots, whose greenness they | industrious little insects never send out a new 

West Elkton, Fourth mo. 1846. emulate. , colony except when provisions are plenty. 
Besides these, there are many other species |‘The abundance of the flowers on the neigh- 
found on different plants, as the oak, maple,|bouring locusts probably encouraged them to 
Curious Fact.—A farmer in Vermont, last | pear, &c., and not confined to the leaves alone, | proceed, and accordingly about three o'clock 
season, was behind his neighbours in cutting | but sometimes adhering to the roots and living|on Sixth-day afternoon, a part of the stock 
the grass in his meadows. At night some|a subterranean life. ‘l'o all these insects the| moved off and settled on a honey-suckle vine 
waggish boys went into one of his meadows| general name of Aphides, or plant lice, has|a few yards distant. A table was placed un- 
and cut down all the grass in it. They also|been given, They draw their food from the | der the vine and over it a sheet was spread. 
went into his potato patch, and cut a few|plants on which they are found. I have|On this sheet an empty hive was placed, and 
swarthes through it. At the time of digging | watched them moving along the branches, as if| the bees were then swept down from the honey- 
the potatoes they were found rotten, except | selecting a place to feed, and then plunging | suckle on to the table by the aid of brooms and 
where the boys had cut off the tops ; and these | their trunks or proboscides into the bark, so as|hands. It was somewhat difficult to get them 
were all found good and sound. This would | to suck out the sap which nourishes them. out from among the branches of the vine, but it 
seem to show that the disease begins in the| Small drops of transparent liquid, resem-| was finally accomplished, and the sheet turned 
tops, and it suggests as a means of saving a|bling water in appearance, are often seen|up and tied over the hive. In the course of 
crop the cutting off the tops as soon as they be-|among collections of these insects, secreted|the evening they took up their quarters in it, 
gin to die.—Detroit paper. from their bodies. Perhaps these may be what|and the next day it was hung in the frame 


a are meant by the term «“ Honey Dew.” As I do | along with the others. Though the swarm 
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cnmaamn’ labouring in their new bens yet {right to nner the same right that great 
they did not seem altogether satisfied, but flew} robbers and murderers have to their booty. 
about the hive in an unsettled and uneasy man-}' “ Nothing could exceed the filth and stench | 
ner; and the next morning about meeting time, | of these hospitals, from so many wounded 
made a second move and established them. | being crowded together, and [ felt happy when all sin, while “ instruments of cruelty are in 
selves in a large black oak not far off. | had ended my visits. If their hospitals pre-|their habitation?” Surely it becomes those 
On visiting the hive which had been Genert- sented so sickening a spectacle, you can form | professing churches surrounded as we are in 
ed, one piece >of comb w field of battle.” If it was a| this greatly favoured land with many privi- 
ground, having faller® out. ‘Two other pieces happiness to turn away from such filth and_|leges, to examine themselves whether they be 
were suspended from the top board, the largest | misery, what must have been the suffering of | | in the faith which they profess, which gives 
nearly the size of a man’s hand, so that these | the wretched mutilated and dying men put into | victory over those lusts whence wars and fight- 
little things must be able to manufacture comb | that condition by citizens of the “United States, | ings proceed, 
very rapidly when under full operation ; v1 jue great advocates for the inalienable right of| The Holy Scriptures, they say, are their 
they could do so much in so short a time, and | man to enjoy life, liberty and happiness! In|rule. When Christ came he said, “ A new 
while in such an unsettled condition, pursuing the retreating Mexican army, a small | !commandment I give unto you, That ye love 


ife llowship in the light of the Lord, keeping all 
|God’s holy commandments, and knowing the 
precious blood of Christ, the Lamb without 
blemish and without spot, to cleanse them from 





For‘ The Friend.” 
Glory of War.—Horrors of War. 
The details of the campaign in Texas and 


Mexico, short as it has been, exhibit some of 


the immediate results of war in characters such 
as we should suppose would shock the feelings 
of Christian men, and not only give them a 
thorough disgust to it, but lead them, if nothing 
else did, to strive to put an end to the barbar- 
ous work as soon as possible. A writer for one 
of the New York papers, speaking of a visit to 
the military hospitals containing the Mexicans 
wounded in the battles of the 8th and 9th, says, 
“In the five different hospitals, there were up- 
wards of 400 wounded; the number having 
been reduced from 600 by deaths and other- 
wise.” ‘A majority of the Mexicans were 
wounded by cannon shot, and you can easily 
imagine the severity and extent of their wounds. 
Many had both legs and arms torn completely 
off. I saw one poor fellow keeping the flies otf 
by means of a palmetto leaf in his mouth, 
having lost both his arms at the shoulder joint. 
Some fifty had undergone amputations.” We 
should suppose that with both legs or arms torn 
off, unless surgical aid was immediately admi- 
nistered, a man must bleed to death in a few 
minutes, But if they should recover, what 
pitiable objects would they be. All the mili- 
tary glory ever won would not compensate for 
the loss of their legs or arms. And let us 
remember these are our fellow men, and pro- 
fessing Christians with their bibles and their 
chaplains are the perpetrators of these shocking 
deeds. Are not such acts of the pretended 
believers in the Lord Jesus, and in the doctrines 
of the New Testament, likely to confirm unbe- 
lievers in their rejection of the Christian reli- 
gion, and to increase infidelity in the world? 
And if irreligion, and robbery, and murder, are 
inculeated and diffused through the country, 
where shall we find the happiness of an en- 
lightened government? ‘The government au- 
thorizes these acts, and after their soldiers have 
been employed in them, should they outlive the 
war and be disbanded, we cannot suppose they 
will be very scrupulous about the rights of pro- 
perty, or very tender of life, where they may 
think it necessary to despatch a person to ob- 
tain it. ‘Large quantities of tobacco,” the 
writer says, “which is a government mono- 


detachment of U. 8S. dragoons and ‘rangers, | one another. By this shall all men know that 
captured, the writer says, “ twenty-five “men | ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
with their baggage and arms, in doing which, | ‘another.’ But whose disciples are they who 
two of the Mexicans were killed, and two of | | hate one another? “This is my command- 
the Texans wounded. It was the latter who! ment, that ve love one another, as I have loved 
killed the Mexicans, It appeared that this | you.” “ These things, | command you that 
body of men had been left behind to mend their| ye love one another.” Under the preceding 
wagons.” When a man is killed on the road | dispensation it was said, “Thou shalt love thy 
by “highway robbers, the neighbourhood is | neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; but [ say 
thrown into alarm, and great efforts are made | unto you,’ ’ said the holy Re deemer, “ Love your 











to arrest the murderers, and bring them to the 


punishment the law inflicts; but when law-| 


makers give their authority to kill men, and 
take their wagons and other property, they 


seem to think that what was murder and rob- |i 


bery in another, is transmuted into a just and 
meritorious act in themselves. 

What opinion are we to form of the present 
standard of religion among those bodies who 
call themselves churches of Christ, when we 
see nearly all classes and ranks encouraging 
one another to repair to the field of blood and 
slaughter. They profess to take the New Tes- 
tament for their rule—that its doctrines and 
precepts are divine and imperative commands, 
which no power on earth can possibly annul— 
and that they acknowledge our Lord Jesus 
Christ as their head, whose advent was an- 
nounced by the holy angels with “ Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace and good- 
will to men.” Before his coming he was also 
designated by the evangelical prophet as the 
“ Prince of peace,” who “ shall judge among 


the nations, and shall rebuke many people;|shooting and cutting one another to pieces? 


and they shall beat their swords into plough- 


shares, and their spears into pruning hooks ;| 


nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 


After 
recording this vision of “the last days,” the 


enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you; that 
lye may be the children of your Father which 
}is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 


just and on the unjust.” He does not say to his 


| disciples, Form yourselves into companies of 
‘infantry and cavalry, dragoons and rangers, 


sappers and miners, and arm yourselves with 
the most deadly weapons you can invent, and 
surprise, maim, and kill all those you may re- 
| pard as enemies. No! he calls our attention 
|to the character of the beneficent Creator of all 
things, who though he has the power and the 
right to do with his creatures what he pleases, 
yet is slow to anger, long suffering, full of 
compassion, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin against his law, and shedding abroad 
temporal and spiritual benefits upon the evil 
and the good. 

Can these nominal Christians be true disci- 
|ples according to Christ’s criterion, who are 





Do they keep the new commandment—do they 
love their enemies, and do good to them in 
despatching or putting them to the greatest 
torture they can inflict? As well might we 
strive to unite light and darkness, Christ and 





gospel day, as if enraptured with the glory | Belial, as to prove that the motive and spirit in 
which he foresaw of the Christian dispensation, | | which pretended Christians butcher one another 
the prophet exclaims, “ O house of Jacob, come | lis the love and spirit of the Lord Jesus, with 
ye and let us walk in the light of the Lord.” | which he first loved us, and gave himself up 
The apostle John who was brought into this day,|unto death for our sakes that we might be 
declares, that the message which they had | saved, and in which he commands us to love 
heard from Christ was, that “ God is light, and | one another. 
in him is no darkness at all:” and he says,| “Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
“If we walk in the light as he is in the light,| shall be called the children of God,”—not the 
we have fellowship one with another,” not at | war-makers. 
war with one another, “and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son eleanseth us from all sin.” 
How can those be of the body of Christ, who | 


The Ice Trade.—There was shipped and 


sold in Boston Jast year one hundred thou- 


having the inestimable benefit of the Holy | 


poly, were seized by us and sold. The segars | Scriptures as well as the offer of the grace of | 


were divided among the regiments, each one 





God in the soul, have not yet known him to 


receiving two wagon loads.” Probably they | judge and rebuke until they are brought to 


sand tons of ice; fifty thousand tons by one 
house alone. Twenty thousand tons were 
shipped to New Orleans, and two thousand to 
Mobile. 


would say they fought hard for it, and had a| learn war no more. 


Are they walking in true 
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On the More Sure Word. 
2 Perer i. 19. 
To the Editors of The British Friend. 


'tind recordedt in instances too numerous to’ 
mention ; and in those very works which our! 
Society is now engaged in circulating. If this} 
be the case, what can result but confusion from | 


From the British Friend. | held a contrary view were in error. This we) that not merely of affection, much less upon 


trust, or implicitly, but of a sensible and sound 
experience ; as the believing Samaritans told the 
woman at Jaéob’s well, who called them to 
Christ ; Now, said they, we believe, not because 


Esteemed Friends,—The subjoined paper | the spread of these views; and how will the of thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves 
was written for “ The [ London] Friend” of| honest inquirer after truth be stumbled, on find-|and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Sa. 
last month; but as the Editors declined to in-| ing statements, put forth on such high ground, | viour of the world, 
sert it, | shall feel obliged by your publishing | Controverted by those called by the same name, | “ For this advantage sifigularly accrues to this 

: g vy) g 7 J : J 


it, although I fear it may not reach the eyes of 
many who have read the one to which it al- 
ludes.—Your sincere friend. 
E. C. M. 
Tottenham, Fourth month, 13th, 1846. 





To the Editors of “The Friend.” 


Esteemed Friends,—It was my intention to 
have addressed a few lines to you, for inser- 


tion in your former number, but want of time | 
prevented my doing so. Believing as | do,| 


that you are desirous of promoting the good of 
the Society, | would express my fecling of deep 
concern at your having inserted a paper, sign- 
ed * Amicitia,” on “ ‘The more Sure Word ;” 
which, being altogether opposed, on a point of 
such great importance, to what has been the 
acknowledged view of the Society, has been 
painful to many who feel an interest in its wel- 
fare. Perhaps there may be some amongst us 
who may deem this a more trivial matter than 
it seems to me; but, if Amicitia’s view be cor- 
rect, George Fox can be proved to have been 
an enthusiast and fanatic, as indeed he was 
said to be by opposers of the Truth in his day ; 
for when, in the steeple house at Nottingham,* 
the priest told the people that this (more sure 


Word) was the Scriptures, by which they were | 


to try all doctrines, religions, and opinions, G. 
F. declared that the Lord’s power was so 
mighty upon him, and so strong in him, that he 
could not hold, but was made to cry out and 
say, “ Oh no, it is not the Scriptures ;” and 
he told them what it was, viz., the Holy Spirit, 
by which the holy men of God gave forth the 
Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions, and 
judgments were to be tried; for it led into all 
Truth, and so gave the knowledge of all Truth, 
&c. &c. Now, here is aclear, plain, and 
explicit avowal of the authority by which he 
spake ; and let us bear in mind, that it was not 
only declared at that time, but that it was sub- 
sequently printed, and obtained the sanction of 
Friends up to the time of J. G. Bevan, who 
“with diffidence and fear, presumes to con- 
clude that such eminent men (as the early 
Friends) were not fully aware of the true 
meaning of the passage ;” he does not say that 


| and professing to be led by the same spirit. It. 
| may be said, that George Fox was not warrant- | 
|ed in assuming this authority for his declara-| 
tion ; yet, if * doing the will of God” wasthe way | 
“to know of the doctrine,” where shall we 
find men so well qualified as were he and his 
fellow-labourers? so many of whom have 
treated on this subjeet, and all united in consid- 
ering this “more sure Word,” spoken of in 2 
Peter i. 19, as the Holy Spirit, the alone sure 
guide unto all Truth; that which was to be 
| poured out, in the last days, upon all flesh ;! 
(and a manifestation of which “is given to} 
every man to profit withal.” Now, what can| 
be so sure as this Word of prophecy ; this in-| 
speaking Word ; this true Light, which lighteth | 
every man that cometh into the world ? What | 
'can be so sure, so all important to every one, 
| as the voice of that Prophet foretold by Moses, 
to which all are exhorted to hearken ; accom- 
panied by the awful declaration, that every} 
soul that will not hear that Prophet, shall be de-| 
| stroved from among the people !f 

There are other points in Amicitia’s paper, 
to which I should have adverted had I written} 
to you last month ; but these have been so well | 





replied to by “ Amicus,” who seems to be| 





ritual discernment, that I have only to express | 
‘my hope, that his clear exposition may prove| 
satisfactory to our Society generally. In con- 
'clusion, let me say, that it does seem very 
| important, at the present juncture, that no one 
who really wishes well to the body, as I be- 
| lieve “ Amicitia” does, should thus put forth 
| sentiments which, I have shown, may be made 
very fearful use of against us.—Your sincere 
friend, E. C. M. 


Tottenham, Third month, 21st, 1846. 





+See No. 50,of the Manchester Tracts, in which 
extracts are given from the writings of thirteen of 
| them. 

t Although Friends have been the most conspicuous 
in maintaining the foregoing view of this portion of 
Seripture yet, they are by no means alone in their ac- 
ceptation of it. 


ae 


Of his fellow believers Wm. Penn says,— 








profession, that it not only refers every one to 
employ the best of their understanding and to 
examine nicely all pretensions to religion, that 
they may hold fast that which is good accord. 
ing to the apostle’s advice ; but to a Principle 
in man, that is better and greater than man, 
which God by Christ has given unto him for a 
light and leader. ‘This is the seed and little 


,leaven of the kingdom, the convincer, sanctifier 


and converter of the soul of man—that which 
gives him sight, hearing, feeling, and tasting of 
heavenly things ; without which man is as un- 
able to see and search the deep things of God, 
as his outward eyes are unable to see any out- 
ward thing in the dark. ‘Therefore to this di- 
vine agent that works the works of God within 
us and {for us, and that reveals to us the myste- 
ries of Christ’s kingdom, we would have 
all turn their minds, When we speak of the 
Light of Christ within us,a measure of the Spirit, 
the ingrafted Word, and Grace and Truth, that 
the beloved disciple testified Christ was full of, 
and of whom we receive grace for grace, we 
mean this divine Principle that is variously 
denominated from the diversity of its operations 
in man. By this it is Christ repairs the 
breaches and builds up the waste places which 


equally gifted with critical knowledge and spi- |the enemy of our souls has made in us, and re- 


stores paths to walk in, that are paths of right- 
eousness and peace. So that Christ is not 
only our blessed Propitiation, but our spiritual 
Physician and Operator, in whose hands we be- 
come purified, translated, renewed or born 
again, and thereby qualified to be his true dis- 
ciples, his friends and (with all reverence be it 
spoken) his brethren too. O reader, short of 
this, there is no way to salvation, known to 
me. Wherefore I recommend it to thee, and 
thee to it; hear it and obey it, and thy soul 
shall live forever.” 





Refusing an Oath.—Ata meeting of the Dun- 
fermline Council, for the purpose of swearing 
in the new members, James Inglis said, that as 
he was now an old man, he was anything but 
anxious to have a seat among them—that he 
had not given an oath for many years, and 
could not, from the views he conscientiously 


« it is surely evident that the passage refers to| “ And truly as of the outward light and day,|entertained, give any oath; and that if swear- 


the prophecies, and testimony of Scripture con- | 


cerning the Messiah.” 
If the powers of merely human reason could 
have settled this point it would have been long 


remember that, among our early predecessors, 





we have all the same knowledge, though we|ing was indispensable to his being a councillor 
live not under the same latitude or degree, and | 
| . om | 
|that by the same way; so inwardly we see 


he would never fill that office. Provost Ron- 
aldson said that he (Jas. Inglis) was neither a 


| truth, therefore we all give one and the same| Quaker nor a Separatist, and that, by the law 
ago set at rest ; but it is evidently one that can testimony, as well positively as negatively ; notjof the land, he could not retain his seat as a 
only be “ spiritually discerned > and we may | Only avoiding and reproving the same things, Councillor without taking the oath. The Pro- 


| but obeying and recommending the same things | 


5 


vost’s motion was carried by two of a majority. 


there were many, well versed in the original | in faith and practice, And unity and charity are|J. Inglis then took his hat, and was walking 


tongue, who have not only agreed with George 
Fox on this point, but who have felt themselves 
called upon to express, in the most forcible lan- 
guage, their thorough conviction, that those who 





* See G. Fox’s Journal, vol. i. p. 117, Leeds edition. 


5 


no mean arguments of the revival of primitive | 


out of the room, when a councillor, who voted 


| Christianity ; which could not be, were we not} with the Provost, said that he would not be al- 


a people in some measure baptized by the one|lowed to go out; and others expressed them- 
good Spirit into the one body, and made to|selves to the same effect, undoing their resolu- 
drink into the same Spirit. A people at unity |tion, and so J. Inglis keeps his seat.— Glasgow 
within themselves, truly one and all, and| Argus. 
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THE FRIEND. 





For ‘The Friend.” 


Letter to a Newly Married Young Woman. 


The following letter, which was found among 
the papers of a valuable female recently de- 
ceased, appears to have been written by a near 
relative a few weeks after her marriage. It 


connected with it. ‘The garment was Rerieion. 


Clothed with this, the beggar on the dunghill | 


outshines the monarch on his throne. It is 
indeed set round with brilliants such as are 
found in heaven; and in the midst is the white 
\stone which no man knoweth save he that 
| receiveth it, ‘This invisible apparel, sanctifies 


js addressed to her under her new name, and | the heart as well as adorns the person, and of 


the writer appears playfully to have imagined | those who are never unclothed of it, it may | 
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| give up their error, would be a still severer trial. 
But the truth is, there is more greatness of 
— in candidly giving up a mistake, than 
would have appeared in escaping it at first, if 
| Hot a very shameful one. ‘The surest way of 
| avoiding error, is careful examination, ‘The 
| best way of leaving room for a change of opin- 
jion, which should always be provided for, is to 
be modest in delivering one’s sentiments. A 


that his niece was deceased, but that all her|truly be said, they are “all glorious within.”| man may, without contusion, give up an opin- 
peculiarities of character had descended to her | If thou hast it, never part with it, for it beauti-| ion which +e declared without arrogance.— 
fies thoughts, words and actions. It is an orna-| Burgh. 


who was just married. 
LETTER. 
In addressing a letter to thee it might seem 


ment to the feet, and a crown of glory to the 
head, and is the only thing which can give to 


— 


A Venturesome Voyage.—Six little urchins, 


requisite that | should offer an apology for | nature and natural endowments some traces of| residing in the upper part of the city of New 


making so free with one, with whom | have had 
so short an acquaintance. But understanding 
thou art heir-at-law of my late niece, | felt 
willing to address a letter to thee in relation to 
certain goods once in her possession. She was 
one rich in many valuable jewels, and yet it 
cannot be denied but that some things she kept 
were of no value, nay, that they rather tended 
to diminish the worth of the whole. Ag all 
her effects have descended to thee, it may be 
well for thee closely to scrutinize them, and 
rid thyself of those of no worth before habit 
attaches thee to them. 

My niece had one jewel very attractive to 
beholders, and suitable to be worn on most 
occasions. It was a great reflector of light, 
and every object near it, was made more or 
less to glow in its brightness. Its eflects were 


the beauty and glory of heaven. Without thou | 
hast it, the jewels of my late niece will never be | 


found on thee in their true brightness; and | 
though they may attract the affectionate admi-_| 
ration of the world, they never will receive the 
answer of “ well done” from Him who demands | 
| of us the ornament of a heavenly as well as of 
a meek and quiet spirit. 
emma 

Strawberries.—From all the facts that we 
| have yet seen, we are inclined to believe that 
the strawberry market of Cincinnati is the most 
extensive in the world. There are no less 
than about twelve different varieties extensive- 
ly cultivated in the immediate vicinity of the 
city. On the Licking alone, there are twelve 
| farmers, who bring daily to market the incred- 
ible quantity of five hundred bushels. ‘This 





marvellous on beholders. Sometimes its influ-| they have been doing for the last two weeks ; 
ence removed from their brows the strong marks | and as, (with them) five days make a business 


of pain,—it has smoothed out the wrinkles of 
care,—it has caused the dark cloud of sorrow 
to dissolve into brightness, the vapour of their 
ill humour it has condensed into the dew-drops 
of happiness. As this is an every-day jewel, 
and suited to the kitchen as well as to the par- 
lour, I would advise thee to keep it always 
about thee, and fit it to every dress thou may- 
est wear. This jewel of her’s bore the name 
of CaRERFULNEss; it was enclosed in a valua- 
ble casing called Goop Humovr, which is in 
truth the only earthly material in which it can 
appropriately be set. With this my niece 
usually wore another brilliant, which those who 
examined it closely, valued even more highly. 
lt also was gifted with heart-cheering powers, 


and although it drew not the attention so quickly | 


as the first, was always sure of retaining the 
admiration which it had once awakened. So 
beautifully was it hung, that every individual 
about her could see their own persons reflected 
in it. It was called Kinpness. This is an 
ornament which should never be put off; for it 
has this peculiarity, that it appears to the great- 
est advantage on those by whom it is most 
constantly worn. | would mention one other 
striking fact appertaining to it, which is this, 
while it is sometimes unnoticed by superficial 
observers who are basking in its light, they can 
always detect with acuteness the moment it is 
put off. I have been told, and [ doubt not the 
truth of the assertion, that my late niece had a 
method of giving a lustre to her jewels which 
they possessed not in themselves, For this 
purpose she wore a garment of celestial tex- 
ture, which though invisible to mortal eyes, 
could yet give irresistible charms to every thing 





| that the avails are, to the Licking valley, about | 


| ter strawberry story than this, let him give it 


week, and five weeks a season, the number of 
strawberries brought here from the Licking 
valley alone amounts to 12,500 bushels, or 
400,600 quarts. What the average price is| 
per quart, we cannot exactly tell; but five! 
cents would be considered a low estimate, so | 








$20,000. So much for the Kentucky side. 

As to the amount of strawberries raised on 
this side of the river, there is quite a diversity 
of opinion. Many people imagine that we are | 
not behind Kentucky in this particular; but, to 
be sure, we will estimate the crop of Hamilton 
county at one-half of that of the Licking val-| 
ley; so that it would appear $30,000 worth of | 
this berry are annually sold in the Cincinnati | 
market. Weare now in the very midst of the | 
strawberry season, One week ago we saw| 
them sold for 25 cents per quart; last Friday | 
for 7 cents; and a week hence, they will pro- | 
bably be sold for 4 cents. We received a 
couple of quarts from — Jackson a few days| 
ago, the majority of which measured 4} inches 
in circumference. If any body can tell a bet- 


to the public.—Cincinnati Chronicle, of the 
5th inst. 





Pride versus Truth.—There is no single 
obstacle which stands more in the way of peo- 
ple in the search of truth than pride. They 
have once declared themselves of a particular 
opinion, and they cannot bring themselves to| 
think they could possibly be in the wrong; 


consequently they cannot persuade themselves 





York, procured a sugar box a few days ago, 
'and having converted it into a miniature flat 
boat, started on a voyage of exploration, intend- 
ing to bring up at Red Hook. About nightfall 
they were picked upcrying bitterly, by the keep- 
er of the lighthouse at Robin’s reef, near Staten 
Island, he having descried them from his station 
and going to their assistance in a boat. It is 
well that he saw them, for their small barque 
overfreighted as it was, could scarcely have 
weathered the storm of that night—N. Y. 
Mirror, 


—<=<- > 


A Constantinople correspondent writes under 
a recent date, that Salih Pacha, of Salonica, 


| the author of the persecutions against the Chris- 


tians of Scodra, had been superseded in his 
post, on the energetic remonstrance of Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, to whom Reschid Pacha promis- 
ed that he should not again be employed in any 
office of trust.— Late paper. 


eee 


The loss by the tornada at Grenada, (Mis- 
sissippi) [described in “ The Friend” of 6th 
inst., ] is estimated at about seventy-five or 
eighty thousand dollars. ‘Twenty-one persons 
were killed and sixty wounded, many of them 
dangerously. ‘The number of houses torn 
from their foundation was one hundred and 
twelve, 

— 

A beautiful Simile.—A_ writer once re- 
marked, that historians said that the eagle, 
when the clouds blackened and lowered, and 
the wind and storm arose to a fearful extent, 
would weigh with instinctive precision its abili- 
ty to withstand its force without injury. If the 
storm bid fair to rage with too great force, the 
eagle would spread its broad wings and soar 
above it, and from its proud altitude would look 
down with serenity and composure on the de- 
vastation below. ‘The application to Christians 
was to persuade them to imitate the noble eagle. 
When bickerings and strife arose in church or 
society, and hostilities were waxing hotter 
and hotter ; when the storms of civil and reli- 
gious discord were rising higher and higher, 
and the wrath of God was thundering his pro- 
vidence, into the ears of his provocators, then 
they should, on the pinions of their faith, rise 
above the world. This needs no comment. 
Oh, that Christians would learn to emulate the 
eagle, and through the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, trample the world beneath their feet.— 


of the necessity of re-examining the founda-| Extract. 


tion of their opinions. ‘To acknowledge and 
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The article from the British Friend on another | 
page, “On the More sure Word,” we have inserted by | 
request of a subscriber. Is has reference, as will be 
perceived, to several essays pro and con on the subject, 
that have appeared in the London Friend, teuding 
more, in our apprehension, to puzzle than to profit the 
reader. For ourselves we are content to take the pas- 
sage in the sense given to it, by such men as Barclay 
and Penn, rather than confide in the interpretation of 
any would-be-critical exponents of modern date. 

The minds of thousands have been made glad, | 
within the last few days, with the cheering prospect of | 


appears that propositions have been offered by the | 


British minister at Washington, of a nature likely to | of schools, appears to arise from the scattered 


be acceptable to both governments; that the President | 
submitted them to the Senate for consideration, and 

that that body, by a strong vote had recommended the 

acceptance of them. It is probable that next week we 

may have more to say on the subject. 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
Since issuing our last number we have re- 


ceived from a friend the printed minutes of this being used in schools by only one Report.” 


Yearly Meeting, from which we learn that it 
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minute sent down to it by the Meeting for Sufferings ; 
and cannot be justly chargeable with insubordination, 
because, to have accepted and acted upon the Minute 
in question, according to its directions, would, in the 


37 Family Schools, 
5 Schools under the care of meetings, 
182 Children attend Family Schools, 


a attend schools under the care judgment of that meeting, have identified it with those 
of me etings, departures in doctrine which have caused so much un- 

211 “ attend schools taught by mem.- | settlement in the Society of latter time ; and this is a 
bers, not under the care of | PoWeT which, we think it will be admitted, no superior 

oa possesses over an inferior mecting. 

any meeting, ; Wittiam Waicart, 

999 «* attend district or mixed schools, Wituiam Birpsat. 

93 « do not attend any school ; most} Fifth month 28th, 1846.” 


of whom are receiving in-} « ‘The Report signed by the ten Friends was 
. struction at home. acceptable to the meeting, and united with: 
Some of the Family Schools haye been kept | that signed by the two Friends was not accept- 


during the year, but most of them have been | able, being in the judgment of the meeting cal- 


kept part of the year only, varying from 4 culated to lead into insubordination, and subvert 
a speedy termination of the Oregon controversy. It | weeks to 5 months, 


_ ; the order and usages of Society. Scipio Quar- 
“The greatest obstacles to the establishment terly Meeting was requested to have the docu- 
ment in question read and recorded, and report 


; ; it done to next Yearly Meeting.” 
* Lists of books used in the schools attended| « ‘The minutes and proceedings of the Meet. 


by the children of Friends have been received ing for Sufferings for the past year were read, 
from most of the Quarters, by which we learn | ynd deliberately attended to. ‘The labour and 


that nearly all of the elementary works contain | exercise of this body appear to have been ardu- 
lessons which are at variance with our customs | oys, but were very acceptable to the meeting.” 






situation of Friends. 


and principles, and the Bible is mentioned as 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting having received a 


commenced on the 25th, and continued to the | communication from the Meeting for Sufferings 


29th inclusive of last month. 


Epistles from the Yearly Meetings of Lon-|and being divided in sentiment in relation to 


in relation to correspondents in New England, 


don and Dublin, also of Philadelphia, Indiana, | entering it upon its minutes, brought the subject 
Baltimore, Ohio, North Carolina, and the larger | up for the consideration of the Yearly Meeting, 


body in New England, were received and read. 
The Epistle from the smaller body in New 
England was not read, and was directed to be 
returned thereto. 

In the examination of the state of the Society 
as represented by the answers to the queries, 
‘various deficiencies are apparent, “ which call- 
ed forth the expression of concern in order to 
incite to more vigilance in our respective duties, 
especially in the due and faithful attendance of 
our religious meetings: in respect to this cardi- 
nal duty we regret to find considerable neglect.” 

A proposition coming up from the Half Year’s 
Meeting in Canada for a division of that meet- 
ing, so as to constitute two Quarterly Meetings, 
‘sympathy was felt with friends in their widely 
extended situation, which occasions much tra- 
velling in their attendance of the meeting ; yet, 
in consideration of the importance of the sub- 
ject, it appeared to be the most safe course to 
refer it to next Yearly Meeting.” 

“The Report from the Commitee charged 
with the superintendence of the Boarding 
School, was read, and, though the prospect 
relative to the present state of this institution is 
rather discouraging, the Committee was never- 
theless continued, and pressingly requested to 
use their best endeavours to sustain it.” 

“ During the winter, the number of scholars 
was as follows: 

Members, - . - 32 

Having one parent a member, 1 

Not members, - - 61 
Total, 94 

“The average number of pupils for the year, 
has been about fifty-six.” 

A Report was received from the Committee 
on Education, by which it appears that there 
are 
“1372 Children between 5 and 16 years of age, 





which referred it to a committee of twelve. 
Two reports were received from this commit- 
tee, one signed by ten, and one by two, both of 
which were directed to be recorded, The re- 
ports are as follows: 


“ The undersigned, members of the Committee upon 
the appeal of Scipio Quarterly Meeting, as to whether 
it was bound by the order of our Discipline, to enter 
on its Minutes the communication from our Meeting 
for Sufferings, furnishing a list of Correspondents for 
New England Yearly Meeting, have had the subject 
under serious consideration; and are united in the 
opinion, that Scipio Quarterly Meeting was bound to 
make such Minute, and conform to the same accord- 
ingly. ‘Two members of the Committee dissent from 
this judgment. 

Ricnarp CarPenter, 
James Brown, 
Wi. Keesz, 
James Mort, 
Ernraim H. Sieerer, 


Fifth month 28th, 1846.” 
(Report from the two dissenting.) 


“The undersigned, members of the Committee ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the minute embraced 


Samvet F. Mort, 
Freperick Mitts, 
Tuomas P. Tuorne, 
James Conepon, 
WixuiaM Titus. 


in the Report from Scipio Quarterly Meeting, having | 


arrived at a conclusion different from that of the other 
members of the Committee, believe the occasion calls 
on them to present to the Meeting their views of the 
case in a separate Report. 

“The subordination of meetings, and the superviso- 
ry control of the superior over the inferior meetings as 
provided by the Discipline, in all ordinary cases, would 
appear to be complete ; but it is the judgment of the 
undersigned, that this subordination rests entirely upon 
the original bond of our union, upon the doctrines and 
testimonies which were held when the connexion and 
accountability of meetings was formed ; that ifa su- 
perior meeting should make a requisition upon an infe- 
rior, a compliance with which would compromit the 
doctrines or testimonies of the Society, it would be the 
duty of such inferior meeting to refuse compliance, and 
thus maintain its allegiance to those original princi- 
ples, which, being of paramount importance and au- 
thority, have the highest claim. It appears very clear- 
ly to us, that the Quarterly Meeting of Scipio stands 
justified, on these grounds, in declining te act upon the 








“ Essays of Epistles to the Yearly Meetings 
of our Friends in London and Dublin, and to 
each of those on this continent, were produced, 
read, and approved.” 

The minutes conclude as follows : 

“The meeting having travelled through the 
various subjects that have engaged its attention, 
and the business being brought to a close, 
thankful for the evidence we have sometimes 
had, that Heavenly Goodness has not been 
withheld from us, we take an affectionate leave 
of each other, to meet in this city at the usual 
time next year, if the Lord permit.” 





YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


“ Examples of Youthful Piety, chiefly de- 
signed for the Instruction of Young Per. 
sons. By Thomas Evans,” pp. 295. 


A new edition of this work has just been 
published, enlarged by the addition of nearly 
one-third more matter than is contained in 
either of the preceding ones. The new accounts 
include persons of different ages, from eight 
years to about twenty, and most of them are 
of a very striking and instructive character. 
The value of this description of reading, asa 
means of making profitable religious impres- 
| sions on the mind, especially in young persons, 
has long been felt and acknowledged ; and it is 
| believed the present work will be found pecv- 
liarly adapted for family reading, and as the 
companion of youth, 

It may be had at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 
Arch street; at the office of The Friend, No. 
50 North Fourth street; or of Uriah Hunt & 

| Sons, No. 44 North Fourth street. _ 
Price well bound, single copy, 50 cents. 





Diep, on the 13th inst., at the residence of her uncle, 
Benjamin Satterthwaite, Columbus, N. J., of pulmo- 
nary consumption, Exizasern W., daughter of the 
late William Hutchin, of New York, in the 14th year 
of her age. 
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